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Character.—The Japanese resemble the 
Chinese in many of their customs, and in 
their progress in civilization. They cul- 
tivate their soil with singular care and in- 
dustry; and they excel in the manufac- 
tures of silk and cotton. The japan 
varnish is well known as inimitable; but 
for this they are chiefly indebted to. the 
vegetable from which it is made. 

The government is jealous and despotic, 
like that of China, but the people possess 
more spirit and energy of character than 
the Chinese. They are among the most 
enlightened nations in the East; are very 
inquisitive, fond of reading, and pay con- 
siderable attention to education. . They 
are gay and cheerful, but distrustful and 
vindictive; many of them show ‘strength 
of intellect, generosity, of sentiment, and 
benevolence of disposition ; but, like oth- 
er oriental nations, they are averse to for- 
eigners. ‘The laws of Japan are extreme- 
ly severe, but crimes are not common. 

Dress.—The dress consists chiefly of 
loose robes of silk or cotton, (or among 
the poor, of coarse woollen stuffs,) re- 
sembling our night-gowns, which are worn 
by both. sexes and all ranks, the only dif- 
ference being in the greater or less degree 
of fineness. The upper garment is gen- 
erally black; the under dress is of mixed 
This costume has continued the 
same for two thousand years, and has the 
advantage of being put off and on with 
the greatest ease. ‘They arervery atten- 
tive to cleanliness, though they wear no 
linen. Their shoes, or rather sandals, 
made of straw or junk, are put off as soon 


remain always bare. They go with the 
head uncovered, unless in travelling, when 
use is made of a conical straw hat, tied 
with a ribbon under the chin. The car- 
tiages are very different from ours, as 
may be seen by the representation. 
Mode of living.—Their houses are of 
wood, and generally contain only one 
_toom, which is capable of being divided 
_ into apartments by moveable partitions and 
Screens. Neither chairs nor tables are 
| used, but the people sit on straw mats, in 
' Which position they eat their food. Their 
diet is composed of a great variety of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances. Their 
meats are cut into small pieces, thoroughly 
stewed or boiled,and always highly seasoned 
| With strong spices and sauces, Instead of 
knives and forks, they use like the Chi- 
hese, two small pieces of wood. Tea is 
their common beverage: for quenching thirst 











F —their only inebriating liquor is sacki, or 
) Mee beer; both of these, and also water, 
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when drunk, are taken warm. Smoking 
is very common with both sexes. A pe- 
culiarity of the Chinese customs is the use 
of the left hand in preference to the right, 
which is said to be universal. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE WASHER-WOMAN’S DAUGH- 
TER. 
BY ALMIRA AUGUSTA. 

No train of mourners stood around her 
bed, for poverty has but few friends, none 
save mistortune’s child, whose sympathies 
were excited by the woes of another, and 
whose hard and calloused hand wiped from 
the pallid brow the cold, clammy sweat of 
death. Lonely did that mother feel, for 
her sister to whom she would gladly have 
entrusted her only child, around whom 
her heart strings were tenderly entwined, 
was far away upon the briny ocean, yet 
that mother’s faith faltered not in the 
promises of the orphan’s God, while her 
eyelids closed in death. ‘ 

There used frequently to pass by the 
widow’s humble roof, an old miserly bach- 
elor. Observing one day that the tub 
was removed from its place, and the sound 
ofthe machine had ceased, he stopped to 
inquire of the woman who was dusting 
the window sash, what had become of the 
laundressand her daughter. Tears mois- 
tened the woman’s eyes, as she told the 
sad tale. Pointing to little Ellen, she 
said, 

“There, sir, is the dear child; there is 
no one to educate or take care of her in 
the wide earth.” Bursting into a fresh 
flood of tears, she wiped them away with 
the corner ofher apron. 

The oldman stood dpparently unmoved 
at this tender scene, yet much to the re- 
lief of the good woman, he held out his 
hand to Ellen, saying, ‘I will take her to 
live with me.” 

He was the last individual to whom a 
Christian mother would have entrusted 
her child, for his heart was callous to the 
touch of humanity, and his eyes blinder 
than the untutored savage, ‘ who sees God 
in clouds, and hears him in the wind.’ 
Poor, miserable, old man! he had cramp- 
ed his faculties, and chained his soul down 
to earth, until the good of his nature was 
utterly perverted. And yet this man 
styled himself a philosopher. In truth, he 
was far less a philosopher than the little 
Ellen, who ‘gamboled at his feet, and who 
in her gladness, attracted his attention to 























the trees covered with fresh green leaves, 
the grass sparkling with diamonds, and the 
flower buds bursting into beauty. The 
old man with a cold, calculating brow, 
would reply, 

“Ah! Ellen, when I was a child, I 
thought as you do, but I have learned bet- 
ter; if these drops were, real diamonds, 
then they would yield money, but they are 
only water, and when the sun’s rays fall 
upon them, they will vanish away.” 

Perhaps the dark hue of infidelity with 
which the old man’s language was always 
imbued, might have contaminated the un- 
suspecting mind of Ellen, had not the 
early training of her excellent mother 
barred up the channels by which those 
deadly impressions are admitted, and for- 
tified her heart with those moral princi- 
ples which effectually resist those elements 
of destruction. 

As a recreation from the severity of toil, 
Mrs. White often accompanied her little 
daughter into the orchards and fields, fra- 
grant and beautiful with blossoms and 
flowers; or up the verdant hill side to 
enjoy the cool fresh air, and observe the 
appearances of nature, as the sun cast its 
brightening rays across the landscape. 
The river running smoothly along at their 
feet—the spray from yonder dashing torrent, 
glittering and sparkling with all the colors 
of the rainbow--the insects sportively darting 
through the air,—the birds carolling forth 
their morning songs of praise to the God 
who had made them so _ happy,—the 
sheep, shorn of their uncomfortable fleeces, 
enjoying their morning repast upon the ver- 
dant hill side, and the shrill whistle of the 
farmer's boy, leisurely driving his cows to 
pasture, mingling with the merry milk 
maid’s song, floated on the air, breathing 
health and happiness. 

The contemplation of this variegated 
scenery, opened a useful field of instruc- 
tion, while it elevated and enlarged her 
conceptions of the Creator’s works, and 
impressed upon her understanding and 
heart, a rational spirit of piety. 

Now God, in the wisdom of his provi- 
dence, placed this little maiden in the path- 
way of old Enoch, as he was called, that 
the beautiful light of her counterance 
might attract his eye, the winsome loveli- 
ness of her manners play around his heart, 
and the simplicity of her religion touch 
his conscience. 

It is somewhat remarkable that old 
Enoch never prohibited little Ellen from 
saying her evening hymns, aud very fte- 
quently she would kneel beside the chair 
in which he sat, and repeat her simple 
prayer to the God whose existence he 
denied. It was these pious exercises, and 
the puzzling questions Elen put to him, 
that was the means of bringing him to an 
intelligent conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. : 

It was one of those quiet, dreamy days 
of summer, when the golden light of heav- 
en is transmitted through a soft and hazy 
atmosphere, when all nature, both animate 

d inamiate, breathe the most delicious 
an and satisfactory repose, that Enoch, 
accompanied by his favorite Ella, sought 
the old dilapidated rookery in the centre 
of his once beautiful garden. Enoch was 
in the right mood for reflection, and Ellen, 
as she playfully wound her tiny fingers 
among the silver locks which graced his 
furrowed brow, curiously inquired, 

‘* Why, uncle Enoch, do the plants and 
flowers have so many different shades and 
colors ?”” 

This is a simple question, one which in- 
telligent children frequently put to their 





parents and teachers, yet great results often 
spring from small incidents. Uncle Enoch 
proceeded to explain how the rays of light, 
produced this beautiful effect. 

““Do you not recollect, Ellen, when 
the sun’s rays shone upon the candelabras 
in the parlor, the other evening, how 
splendid they looked, and what pretty 
cobors they reflected upon the wall and 
furniture.” 


“Oh! yes sir,” cried Ellen, “ they were, 


all the colors of the rainbow, and looked 
sO bright and beautiful. But, uncle, how 
can a piece of white glass produce so many 
different colors? will you please to tell 
me ?”” 

‘*The colors are not in the glass but in 
the light,” replied Uncle Enoch, ‘‘ which 
consist of an assemblage of confused rays, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo 
and violet. Now it is these various col- 
ored rays that paints the rose you hold in 
your hand red, the violets blue, the grass 
you tread upon green, and the daffodil 
you love so much yellow. 

Ellen placed the bright red rose under 
her hat to shut out the light as she sup- 
posed, then peeping slyly in at an open- 
ing in the straw, she exultingly exclaimed, 

‘** Why, uncle Enoch, the rose is red, 
and nota ray of light comes to it either.” 

“Indeed, Ellen, I did not know before 
you couldsee in the dark. Take the rose 
and go into the dark pantry where you 
can decide about its color.” 

Ellen did, as she was directed, and in a 
few minutes returned, declaring that the 
rose was colorless, and black as the old iron 
grate which stoad in the corner of the pan- 
try. Ellen had now received a new idea, 
and although but ten years old, she was 
struck with the goodness of Providence, 
who sends forth his rays of light to beau- 
tify nature for the pleasure of his children. 
Her little heart bubbled over with joy, 
and looking up artlessly into Enoch’s 
face, she inquired, : 

“Tell me, dear uncle, if God is kind te 
every body alike—to the good and the 
wicked, the black and the white >” . 

There was a strange commotion in the 
old man’s features, which the s?.gacity of 
the child perceived, and turning from him 
in fear, she fled to the house. A commo- 
tion did I say? ah! yes, yet nothing in 
comparison with the struggle going on 
within. No sooner had Ellen. directed 
Enoch’s attention to this interesting sub- 
ject, than it absorbed his whole mind. 


~He looked upon the enchanting seene 


spread out before him, admired and em- 
bellished with colors, the insects flutta~ 
ing from flower to flower, the cattle repos- 
ing under the shadow of trees, and the 
men, women and children, who had no 
time for leisure, performing their daily 
avocations. ‘* Surely,” said he, his heart 
expanding at the thought, “ we are in the 
midst of being, whose magnitude we can- 
not estimate, yet perfect in all its parts, 
intimately related and dependant. A 
sense of the presence of God filled his soul, 


infinite mercy and infinite love, glowed in © 


every object, and gave warmth and bril- 
liancy to them all. The vail was removed 
from Enoch’s eyes—the fresh stamp af 
Divinity Yas upon him—the philosopher, 
whose head§was whitened with the snows 
of eighty winters, was humble 4s a little 
child. 

I scarcely need say how dear to old 
Enoch was little Ellen, after the great 
change in his views and feelings had tak- 
en place. She segmed to be the life-sprin 
of his decaying” ##ture. It was truly in 
teresting to see tie reformed philosopher 
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going upto the house of God, accompanied 
by his young teacher. The good women 
in the neighborhood would lift up their 
hearts in prayer, beseeching Heaven to 
make them faithful mothers, and give them 
dutiful children; in short, their hopes~ of 
usefulness were strengthened, and their 
eonfidence in God's promises confirmed. 
Enoch lived seven years more, and mag- 
nified the goodness of God, manifesting to 
all by his correct life and expansive be- 
nevolence, that he had truly passed from 
death unto life. 

Ellen inherited by her uncle’s will a large 
fortune, yet her heart was not lifted up by 
pride or vanity, but ever intent on doing 
good, she appropriated her means to the 
reliefof the poor. Among the many who 
shared her charity was the kind friend 
who. ministered to her mother’s necessities, 
when she was no longer able to help 
herself. This poor woman now aged, was 
severely afflicted with the rheumatism. 
Ellen provided her with healthy rooms and 
every other convenience for her comfort 
as long as she lived. 

Although surrounded by numerous 
friends, Ellen often sighed for a near rel- 
ative, to whom she could freely unburden 
her mind. She hal heard her mother 
talk of a sister, who she called aunt Bet- 
sey, but where she was, or whether she 
was yet alive, she had no means of obtain- 
ing information. Ellen knew not what 
was in store for her, or how the provi- 
dence of God was about to mark her history. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, when Ellen 
arrived in New York. The sun was tak- 
ing a sparkling farewell ofa world he had 
so brilliantly illuminated. Individuals 
were hurrying to and fro, whose hearts 
were made happy, and whose countenances 
were cheered by its glorious beams, and 
as her carriage whirled through the bust- 
ling throng, she felt that all nature had 
awoke to one jubileé of pleasure, In the 
brightness of the moment, she entered an 
establishment for the purpose of purchas- 
ing anewhat. While muaking the selec- 
tion, an individual entered to solicit char- 
ity for a poor woman in the neighborhood, 
who expected every moment to be turned 
out of doors by her unmerciful Jandlord, 
because she was unable to pay her rent. 

“It is as much as I can do. to pay my 
own rent,” replied the man of the store, 
“and do you s’pose I shall throw away 
honest earning on beggars and idle vag- 
abonds.” 

** But, sir, she is no beggar or idle vaga- 
bond, but one who has been brought to 
her present condition by afflictions sent 
by Providence, whose wisdom and sover- 
eignty we will not attempt to doubt.” 

“Then let her look to the same source 
for help, Ihave nothing forher.” So saying, 
the man turned away with an air which 
seemed’ to say, ** trouble me no farther.” 

* ,““len’s sympathies were excited, she lis- 
" _4 with breathless anxiety for the con- 
lusioss of so unfeeling a speech ; then lay- 
ing aside’ the hat she had intended to pur- 
ghase, turg.| t© the woman, who, herself 
appeared to ped the charity she was ask- 
ing for anothes. Ellen’s questions were 
gli satisfactorily an wered. Taking from 
her purse a ten duiJar bill, with a trifle for 
the little boy, whe she was informed 
was sick of a fever, ghe gave it to the kind 
solicitor, and indignantly left the store. 

Many times duriag Elleg’s visit to her 
friends, did she wonder af the poor woman 
managed to get along, and whether little 
Willie had recovered, and .8.aftea did she 
regret not having obtained some kknowl- 
edge of their residence. ; 

The day of her departure had arrived. 
As she descended to the hall, she was 


startl2d at the earnest voice of a stranger, . 


exclaiming, “‘O! I must see her before 
she oes.” The next moment, the poor 
working woman stood before her. 

**O, miss,” cried she, “I could not 
feel happy to let you go away without 
eoming myself to thank you for your—” 
here her sobs interrupted her utterance. 
“Oh, miss, but for you, we shoyld have 
been turned out of doors, on gy poor 
Willie (taleing off his hat) would have 
died, for he was sick of a fever, and you 
know he would have catched such a cold, 
—may be, miss, we might have had to stay 
in the street all night, for you know no- 
body will let us in without paying before- 
hgnd. Look up, Willie@find thank the 
ihe 


d lady for saving your @fe.” 


d He is a fine boy,” “ “3 ‘; 


. ° gf 
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he will live to make-his mamma happy.” 


Here Willie, encouraged by the kind 
voice of Ellen, turned up-his pallid face, 
and said, ‘* Mother keeps talking about 
you all the time, and when she prays, she 
prays for you too; don’t you. mother.” 

** Oh, how could I help praying for you,” 
sobbed his mother, *‘ for 1 have nobody to 
love me but my Willie, since my husband 
died. Poor folks have no friends, only 
but now and then, God sends an angel 
like yourself. Ihad a sister once, but”— 

Ellen now interrupted the good: woman, 
and encouraged her to trust in God, who 
fed Elijah in the wilderness, and would 
also feed her if she committed her ways 
untohim. ‘I will remit a sum of money 
to my friend, which you can call every week 
and get. It will help to pay your rent, 
and buy your little boy comfortable clothes 
to attend school,” 

The poor woman poured forth her thanks 
in grateful profusion, while Willie’s eyes 
sparkled with joy at the mention of his 
new clothes. 

‘*Here is my address,” said Ellen, “let 
me know from time to time, how you and 
little Willie get along.” 

“Ellen White! Ellen White! my sis- 
ter’s name was Ellen White, and she had 
a little daughter whose name was Ellen. 
I never knew what become of the poor 
thing. Will you pardon me, Miss, if I 
say that you fuvor my dear sister much.” 

** And what is your name,” inquired 
Ellen. . 

“‘ Betsey Brackett,” quickly answered 
the woman. 

I scarcely need say that the disparity of 
fortune was quickly forgotten in the joy of 
this newly discovered relationship. 

Ellen, the washer-woman’s daughtér, re- 
sides on the banks of the beautiful Hud- 
son, beloved by « fond and affectionate 
husband, and surrounded by the music of 
loving hearts. Aunt Brackett, her grate- 
ful and happy guest, is bowed under the 
infirmities of age, and, although ties of 
the tenderest nature bind her to this 
beautiful earth, there are times when she 
yearns for that better home, where hopes 
and fears, pains and sorrows never come. 
Willie, a thriving merchant in one of our 
commercial cities, is a good man, and a 
useful citizen. Thelismar Cottage. 








Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XV. 


QUEEN ODIVE, OR OGIVE, second wife of 
Charles Fourth. 
From 920—To 953. 

Odive, daughter of Edward, king of 
Kent, was called to take the place of Fred- 
erune on the throne. This queen was en- 
dowed with rare talents, which she em- 
ployed very wisely on many occasions. 
In 923, Charles was taken prisoner in a 
battle with Hugh, Count of Paris and 
duke of France. To avoid captivity, Odive 
retired to the court of her brother Aldes- 
ton, grandson of Alfred thé’ Great of Eng- 
land, taking with her her son Louis de- 
Outramer, who was was thn very young. 
In 924, she received intelligence of the 
death of her husband, the unfortunate 
Charles, and occupied herself with en- 
deavoring to re-establish his dynasty on 
the throne of France. MRavuel, duke of 
Burgundy had taken possession; but dy- 
ing without posterity, Odive used every 
effort to have her son recalled. She suc- 








of .Normandy to her interests; and at 
length, after thirteen years exile, her hon- 


arable efforts were crowned with success, 


amd the French people sent depnties to 
England, to bring back their sovereign, 
Lowis 4th, whom they received with great 
demonstrations of joy. In order to bene- 
fit her son, by securing to him the most 
powerful allies, Odive remained in Eng- 
land, until Louis had attained his eigh- 
teenth year, when he sent for his mother, 
whose counsels he thought would be of 
value to him. 

Odive, though somewhat advanced in 
years, had become attached to Herbert, 
count of Vermandois, second son to the 
count who had made her husband, Charles 
fourth, prisoner at Perron, where he died. 

Louis, who feared that evil consequences 
might arise to himself from his mother’s 





ceeded in attaching the all-powerful duke’ 


COMPANION. 


connexion with the determined enemy of 
his house, watched her so closely that she 
was almost a prisoner at Laon. At length 
in 951, she escaped from her guardians, 
and at the age of 50, espoused the young 
Herbert of Vermandois, who~was only 
twenty years of age. This marriage was 
solemnized at Saint Quintius.. Louis was 
so much dissatisfied with this step of his 
mother, that he deprived her of the reve- 
nues which she had so long enjoyed. This 
was certainly an act of great ingratitude, 
for, to the careful education which she had 
bestowed upon him, he owed “ not only 
his accession to the throne, but the repu- 
tation which he bore of beirig one of the 
wisest and most skilful princes of his time.” 
Odive was consoled however, by her happy, 
though disproportioned marriage. And 
she ** added, the care and affection of a moth- 
er to the tenderness and love of a wife,” 
for in the first year of her union, she gave 
birth to Stephen, Count of Troyes. She 
died at the birth of her next child, Agnes 
of Lorraine, in the year 953. Although 
many years her senior, yet Herbert was a 
sincere mourner for the death of -his de- 
voted and excellent wife. 
QUEEN EMINE, wife of Raouel. 

During the captivity of Charles le-Sim- 
ple, and the exile of Odive and ‘her son 
Louis 4th, Raouel, duke of Normandy, 
took possession of the throne of France. 
He married Emine, daughter of Robert, 
duke of France, and sister of Hugh le- 
Grande, who was with her husband, crown- 
ed at Rheims in 933. This queen was 
very handsome, and possessed many ex- 
cellent qualities, with superior talents ; 
but she was ambitious and‘ fond of rule.” 

Count Herbert, having threatened to 
take possession of Laon, (one of the strong- 
est fortresses in France,) Emine, in the 
absence of her husband, entered the town, 
and so ably and vigorously prepared for de- 
fence, that Herbert would not venture to 
make the premeditated attack, fearing lest 
he should be vanquished by a woman, and 
he retired without striking a blow. Raouel 
well aware of the ambitious character of 
his wife, now being firmly established on 
the throne, and not needing her efforts as 
before, was desirous of governing alone, 
he therefore placed some restraints upon 
her power, which rendered the proud 
Emine so unhappy, that she died shortly 
after, aged only 33. This event took 
place ‘in the year 934. Her only son, 
I ouis, died before his mother. Estee. 





Descriptive 





ORIGINAL. 


AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 12. 


My Dear Young Friend,—I received: 
your letter last week, and until you have 
been as far away from home and home 
friends, as I am now, you cannot know 
the full delight which a letter gives. I 
have perused it over and over, and each 
time it brings your merry voice and laugh- 
ing eyes before me, till, on looking up, I 
almost expect to see you standing here. 

I wish you were here at this moment, to 
look on the beautiful flowers which fill 
the yard. I have never seen anything so 
brilliant. There are large beds of verbe- 
nas of every hue, so covered with blossoms, 
that they are one mass of rich scarlet, or 
blue, or purple. They attain greater, per- 
fection under this scorching sun, than in 
your colder climate; so do the roses, and 
dahlies. The tea-roses, which you so 
carefully nurture in green-houses, grow 
here out of doors most luxuriantly. They 
are tall shrubs, and are filled with flow- 
ers, more beautiful than I ever imagined 
anything of the rose kind to be. The spec- 
imens the green houses give, are sickly and 
slim; while here, under a genial sky, they 
expand into perfection. Mrs. Lawrence 
told me to-day she had thirty varieties of 
roses in her yard. Many of them are 
climbing roses, trained over frames and 
little arbors ; sometimes intermingled with 
the sweet jessamine, another native of the 
South. It grows luxuriantly in many 
places without cultivation, but is improved 
by transplanting into open ground. There 
are two varieties of jessamine, the white 
and yellow; both are exquisitely fragrant, 
and are great favorites with me. The blos- 
som is small, but showy, clustering thickly 





among the glossy green leaves, and filling 


the air with delicate fragranee. . The dah- 
lies, are very brilliant, and keep,in blossom 
from June till November. ‘The flowering 
pomegranaté has another rich blossom. It 
is quite a tall shrub. The leaf is of a very 
dark green, ‘and the blossom is bright scar- 
let, very durable, but having n6 fragrance. 
The bearing pomegranate, as it is called, 
which produces fruit, has a blossom of the 
same brilliant hue, but single. ‘There are 
two of the most striking shrubs in this 
yard still to be noticed. One is the cape 
jessamine, which I think is the most beau- 
tiful of all, with its leaf of dark green, so 
highly polished, that it fuirly glitters, and 
has large, pure white blossoms. It has a 
most holy look, if one may use that ex- 
pression in speaking of a flower; at least, 
it suggests thoughts of everything pure 
and holy; and I can neyer pass by one, 
without a new feeling of its exceeding 
loveliness. It is of very slow growth, and 
the largest I have seen are about five feet 
high. It blossoms in June and October. 
The other is a shrub, growing as tall as 
the lilac does with you;’ very brilliant and 
showy, but having a name which is any- 
thing but charming, the Leg-as-tre-me-a. 
I was obliged to have it spelt before J 
could catch the name. A lady to whom 
I expressed my regret, that anything so 
strikingly beautiful, should have such an 
ugly appellation,, comforted me by saying 
it was called the crape myrtle in Florida, 
where it grows more luxuriantly than here. 
There is the white, pink and purple. It 
has immense clusters, but each separate 
flower is small, and they have a crimped 
appearance, which give them this name of 
erape probably. This also blossoms in 
the spring and autumn. Perhaps I have 
tired you with this description, and I am 
aware I have given you no adequate idea 
of them. The effect of the whole yard, 
as I look out upon it now, glowing under a 
cloudless sun, is very unlike anything you 
have seen. It is really dazzling—almost 
painfully bright, so much more brilliant 
are the hues produced by this burning sun 
than our shadier climate knows of. You 
must not think a yard here is like a New 
England yard, with its green turf, and 
scattered shrubs. Around the houses of 
the wealthy planter you find the ground 
usually laid out in flower beds, with grav- 
elled walks between. There is no green 
turf here, and nothing which can be call- 
ed grass. There is a patch north of my 
window, which is watered very carefully 
every evening, but it presentsa most sick- 
ly aspect, sending up scattered spires here 
and there of a yellowish hue. It is evi- 
dently pining for cool streams, and shadier 
skies, a homesick stranger in a strange 
land. 

The weather is extremely warm now. 
The mercury has not risen higher than it 
does in the warmest days of your summer 
weather, but the effect is different. Itis 
much more debilitating, and unfits me en- 
tirely for exertion of any kind. The 
lightest sewing is a burden from which I 
shrink, as from-something quite impracti- 
cable. I do not mean to yield to this 
feeling of lassitude and indolence; but I 
am not surprised that Southern ladies are 
less energetic and industrious than those 
of New England. There are here weeks 
and months like your extremely warm 
days, of which you have only two or tbree 
at once, before a heavy shower clears the 
atmosphere, and’ you are refreshed by a 
cool, northwestern breeze. If I could on- 
ly inhale your mountain air for a few mo- 
ments, it would make m:> quite a different 
being; as it is, I am most affectionately 
your Aunt Fanny. 





Morality. . 





WOMAN'S SPHERE. 

The following article is extracted from # 
late discourse. of Rev. E. P. Rogers, on 
** The Obligations: and Duties of the Fe- 
male sex to Christianity.” 

Let me urge here upon my female hear- 
ers, especially those who are in youth, 
the importance of taking loftier and better 
views of life than those taught by the vain 
world. Itis asad thing to see so many 
of the young and fair, whose life is almost 
a blank—I will not say a blot; whose 
keen susceptibilities, whose noble powers, 
whose deep affections, whose precious 





time is lavished only upon dress and gaiety, 
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and fashionable visiting; who wear the 
bright apparel of the butterfly, and are as 
light and graceful, and as useless too; 
whose conversation finds no higher or more 
improving subject than the idle gossip of 
the day, the last party, or the never-fail- 
ing topic—dress; whose reading is the 
miserable trash which is inundating every 
community, and enervating and dissipa- 
ting the minds of our youth ; whose whole 
life seems to be an aimless, frivolous life ; 
and who, as they flit by us, on their airy 
wings, provoke the inquiry—‘ For what 
were these pretty creatures made? I 
ray you take loftier views of life than 
these. While I would not draw you 
from the rational pleasures of society, nor 
bring one gloomy cloud upon your youth- 
ful sky, I still would plead for some se- 
rious hours, some industrious moments; 
some time apportioned to the culture of 
the mind, the enriching of the memory with 
stores of useful knowledge. I would plead 
that the capacities and aspirations of the 
immortal part, receive some ministration, 
and that the moral faculties be cultivated 
and stimulated, and the general impulses 
of the soul be expended in labors for the 
best good of those around you. Be as- 
gured there is no beauty like that of 
goodness—there is no power like that of 
virtue; personal beauty may attract the 
admiration of the passing hour, but it is 
the richer beauty of the moral worth, the 
loveliness of the soul, that commands the 
deepest reverence, and secures the most 
enduring affection. Even men who have 
no religion themselves, but who are men 
of judgment, and whose opinion is worth 
the most, respect and admire a lady most, 
who displays in her character the ** beauty 
of holiness.” 

If there is one sight more than any oth- 
erin this world of sin and sorrow, which 
combines all the elements of beauty, of 
nobleness and of worth, ‘it is that of a 
young and lovely female, whose youth and 
beauty, whose depth and richness of affec- 
tion, and whose powerful influence on hu- 
man hearts, are all consecrated to the 
cause of truth and holiness, laid as an 
humble offering at the Saviour’s feet! 
Such a being is indeed worthy the rever- 
ence and admiration of every true and no- 
ble heart; and she- will command it, even 
when the light of her beauty is quenched, 
and the flower of her loveliness is faded. 
But if there is a sad, heart-breaking sight 
on earth, itis that of one gifted with all 
the charms which nature lavishes upon 
daughters, prostituting them upon the al- 
tar of vanity or fashion, and starving the 
soul on the unmeaning flattery of a vain 
and hollow-hearted world; running a gid- 
dy round of gaicty, frivolity, and dissipa- 
tion; laying up in the future, a cheerless 
and forsaken old age, and a miserable, 
remorseless eternity. 


“Oh, what is woman? what her smiles, 
Her lips of love, her eyes of light ? 
What is she, if those lips revile 
The lowly Jesus? Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 
. And linger in her curls of jet; 
The light spring flowers may meekly bow 
Before her tread—and yet—and yet— 
Without that meeker grace, she'll be 
A lighter thing than vanity ?” N. P. W. 











Parental. 


—————— 


HEAR PROFESSOR WEBSTER. 


He says in his Confession, ‘* a quickness 





_ and brief violence of temper has been the 
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besetting sin of my life. I was an only 
child, much indulged, and I have never 
acquired the control over my passions that 
Tought to have acquired early—and the 
consequence is—all this.” And what is 
“all this ?” 

The terrible sin of murder, the awful 
effects of ungovernable passion; the hurl- 
ing a fellow -mortal, unprepared, into the 
Presence of the great Eternal. ‘* All 
this.” How many sharp pangs of remorse, 
how many hours of misery, of agony, 


_ Wound up by the tortures of conscience, 
‘ almost to madness, are comprised in these 


two little words, ‘all this.” 

“T was an only child, much-indulged ;” 
Here was the root of all this evil. Pa- 
rents, mothers especially, ‘you who may 


_ have but one of these precious heritages, 


ponder on this little line. The morning of 
that young life is fair and sinless. A 
bloody sun may blaze upon his noon-day 


, path, asun that shall set amid black clouds, 
tears and despair. Quell the flash of that 


| eye, curb that imperious will, lovingly, 


| tenderly, but resolutely. When the arm 
| is lifted in defiance, or to rashly strike 
another, do not foster the dark passion, by 
blindly coaxing the child—for the time— 
from the object of his resentment; but 
take his little hand in yours, lead him‘to 
your chamber, bend your knees beside him, 
tell him he is in the presence of the great 
God of heaven; repeat the story of the 
first murderer; converse with him till you 
subdue him to tears, then pray, fervently 
and simply, that God will pardon his of- 
fence, and give hima gentle and forbear- 
ing temper. It must be difficuit, for a lov- 
ing-hearted mother to restrain that excess 
of aeffction, which would grant the only 
one every trivial desired, supply every lit- 
tle want, necessary or not. But for your 
own sake, and for the sake of your babe’s 
eternal welfare, beware of over-indulgence ; 
it is the besetting fault of parents. No 
hydra-headed monster ever poured so much 
misery through its thousand channels, as 
that one varnished, often thoughtless, but 
almost unpardonable sin.—Boston Olive 


Branch. cmmccemsomnar 
NO COMMUTATION 


OF PROF. WEBSTER’S PUNISHMENT. 

A final decision has at length been 
reached on the petition of Dr. John W. 
Webster, for a commutation of punishment. 
The question had received a long, anxious 
and most patient consideration from the 
Committee on Pardons, as had also the 





Cemmittee failed to be convinced that any 
grounds existed for change or mitigation, 
of the sentence, or for arresting in any form 
the execution of the sentence which had 
been passed, after a most faithful and pro- 
longed trial. 

The Governor also declines interposing 
the pardoning prerogative, for which he 
gives his reasons in an address to the 
Council. This document, and the report 
of the Committee on Pardons, embodying 
the grounds on which the final decision is 
based, [have been published in the daily 
papers, but are too lengthy for the col- 
umns of the Companion.} The Govern- 
or’s review is uncommonly lucid, and re- 
capitulates all the material facts developed 
in the trial, and by efforts made subse- 
quently to the verdict and sentence, to 
procure pardon, and afterwards a mitiga- 
tion of punishment. The Governor and 
Council have had a most trying and un- 
welcome duty to perform, and have pass- 
ed through a test of firmness, which few 
could have borne so well. They stand 
out before the world the fuithful and im- 
partial magistrates.—Ch. Mirror. 


The closing paragraph of the Commit- 
tee’s Report is as follows : 


Nothing now remains for the Committee 
in the discharge of this painful duty, but 
to advise your Excellency in determining 
upon a time for the Execution, and they 
name FRIDAY, THE ‘THIRTIETH 
DAY OF AUGUST NEXT, as the day; 
and recommend to your Excellency to de- 
cide upon that day as the time for the exe- 
cution of John W. Webster. 

Joun ReEEp, Chairman. 


The closing paragraph of the Governor's 
Address is as follows: 


The combined circumstances of the case 
force me to the conclusion, that the safety 
of the community, the.inviolability of the 
law, and the principles of impartial jus- 
tice, demand the execution of the Sentence. 

I hope it is not necessary for me to say 
that it would have given me unspeakable 
pleasure to come to a different result, and 
that I would do anything on earth in my 
power, short of violating duty, to alleviate 
the sufferings of a crushed and broken- 
hearted family. Geo. N. Briaes. 








Religion. 





A CHILD OF PRAYER. 


A few weeks since, in coming down the 


the magnificent steamer Isaac Newton, in 
conversation with some friends. It was 
becoming late in the evening, and one 
after another, seeking repose from the 





cares and toils of the day, made prepara- 





tions to retire to their berths. Some, 
pulling off their boots and coats, lay them- 
selvesdown to rest; others, in the attempt 
to make it seem as much as possible like 
home, threw off more of their clothing— 
each one as his comfort, or apprehen- 
sion of danger dictated. 

I had noticed on deck, a fine looking 
little boy, of about six years old, following 
around aman, evidently his father, whose 
appearance indicated him to be a foreigner, 
probably a German—a man of medium 
height and respectable dress. ‘The child 
was unusually fair and fine looking, hand- 
somely featured, with an intelligent and 
affectionate expression of countenance ; 
and from under his little German cap fell 
his chestnut hair, in thick, clustering beau- 
tiful curls. 

After walking about the cabin for a 
time, the father and son stopped within a 
few feet of where we were seated, and be- 





petitions and reasonings of individuals in | 
behalf of the condemned man; but the ' 


North River, I was seated in the cabin of: 


‘gan preparations for going to bed. I 
j, watched them. The father adjusted and 
- arranged the bed the child was to occupy, 

which was an upper berth, while the little 

fellow was undressing himself. Having 
, finished this, his father tied a handker- 
- chief around his head to protect his curls, 
, Which looked as if the sunlight from his 
) young, happy heart always rested there. 

This done, I looked for him to seek his 

resting place; but, instead of this, he 
; quietly kneeled down on the floor, put up 
‘his little hands together, so beautifully 
childlike and simple, and resting his arms 
| on the lower berth, against which he knelt, 
; he began his vesper prayers. 

The father sat down by his side, and 
waited the conclusion. It was, for a child, 
_ a long prayer, but well understood. I 
; could hear the murmuring of his sweet voice, 

but could not distinguish the words he 

spoke. But what a scene! There were 
.men around him—Christian men—retir- 
ing to rest without prayer; or, if praying 
at all, a kind of mental desire for protec- 
. tion, without sufficient courage or piety to 
‘ kneel down in a steamboat’s cabin, and, 
! before strangers, acknowledge the goodness 
! of God, or ask his protecting love. 

This was the training of some pious 
mother. Where..was she now? How 
many times had her kind hand been laid on 
those sunny locks, as she had taught him 
to lisp his prayers ? 

A beautiful sight it was, that child at 
prayer, in the midst of the busy thought- 
less throng. He, alone, of the worldly 
multitude, draws nigh to heaven. I thank 
the parental love that taught him to lisp 
his evening prayer, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, whether dead or living, wheth- 
er far offor nigh. It did me good ; it made 
me better. I could scarce refrain from 
weeping then, nor can I now, as I see 
again that sweet child, in the crowded tu- 
mult of a steambout’s cabin, bending in de- 
votion before his Maker. 

But a little while before, I saw a crowd 
of admiring listeners gathering about a 
company of Italian singers, in the upper 
saloon—a mother and two sons, with voice, 
and harp, and violin; but noone heeded, 
no one cared for the child at prayer. 

When the little boy had finished his 
evening devotion, he arose and kissed his 
father most affectionately, who put him 
into his berth to rest for the night. I felt 
a strong desire to speak to them, but de- 
ferred it till morning. When morning 
came, the confusion of landing prevented 
me from seeing them again. But if ever 
I meet that boy in his happy youth, in his 


ple of that night’s devotion, and bless: th 
name of the mother that taught him to 
pray. 


ever made a deeper impression on my mind 


had witnessed it, and for its influence on 
my heart. Who prays on a steamboat 


home? 





__Ratwal ister 





THE FLOWER THAT LOOKS UP- 
WARD 


A group of young and light-hearted girls 
sat together in the twilight, busily arrang- 
ing the flowers they had been gatheringi 
the pleasant woods and fields. 





‘““What beautiful things flowers are!” 





anxious manhood, in his declining years, = 
I'll thank him for the influence and exam 


Scarcely any passing incident of my lif 2 


I went to my room and thanked God that I: 


Who train their children to pray, even at j 








said one. ‘And what a pleasant amuse- 
ment it would be, now that we are all sit- 
ting here so quiety, if each were to choose 
which flower she would rather be like.” 

** Just as if there could be any choice,” 
exclaimed Laura Bennet, a little proudly 
and holding up a moss-rose as she spoke. 
‘** Among all the flowers that grow, there 
is nothing to vie in beauty with the rose. 
Let me be the queen of flowers, or none !”’ 

“* For my part,” observed her sister Hel- 
en, “I should like to resemble the luxu- 
riant rhododendron, so beautifully describ- 
ed in our book of flowers. When any 
one in passing, shakes it roughly, it scat- 
ters, as we are told, a shower of honey- 
dew from its roseate cups, and immediately 
begins to fill its chalices anew with trans- 
parent ambrosia; teaching us to shower 
sweetness even upon the hands that dis- 
turb us, and to fill once more with pure 
honey drops, the chalices of our inward 
thoughts. Oh, who would not wish to be 
meek and forgiving, like the rhododendron, 
if they could? But it is very difficult,” 
added poor Helen with tears in her eyes. 

‘“* It is, indeed,” said Lucy Neville, gent- 
ly. “If we trust only in our own strength.” 

‘““And who is there to help us? It is 
only when my father looks at me in his 
grave, kind manner, that I have the slight- 
est control over myself.” 

“What a pity it is,” said Lucy, simply, 
“that we cannot always remember that the 
eye of our Heavenly Fatheris ever upon us.” 

“I wish I could,” replied Helen. 

“*T have heard my mother say,” observ- 
ed Lucy, “that praying is better than 
wishing.” 

““Now, Clara,” interrupted Laura Ben- 
net, turning impatiently towards a fair, 
gentle looking girl by her side, “we are 
waiting for you.” 

Clara smiled, and immediately chose the 
pale convolvulus, or bindweed, winding so 
caressingly in and out among the bushes, 
and flinging over them a graceful covering, 
an emblem of meek beauty and loving ten- 
derness. “The only pity is,” said she, 
‘* that it should so soon close up and fade.” 

**But what says our dear Lucy ?” ex- 
claimed Helen. 

“I think that I can guess,” said Clara 
Seymour; * eithera violet or a heart's-ease 
—am I right?” 

‘Not quite,” replied Lucy, with a deep 
blush; “although both the flowers you 
have mentioned are favorites of mine. 
But I should like to resemble the daisy 
most, because it is always looking upward. 

** Do tell me,” said Helen, as they walk- 
ed home together, carrying the flowers 
which they had gathered to adorn their 
several dwellings, ** do tell me what made 
you wish just now to be always looking 
upward, like the daisy ?” 

**Oh Helen, can you ask? What more 
do you require for happiness than to be 
able, let the cloud be ever so dark, to look 
upward with the eye of faith, and say,‘ It 
is the Lord’s will, and therefore it is the 
best?” 

‘**Do you always think thus?” 
Helen. 

** Alas, no!” replied poor Lucy, while 
the tears fell fast. ‘* But [ am trying and 
praying to God to teach me.” 

[ Lutheran Standard. 
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BOSTON FREE SCHGOLS.—15. 
LYMAN scHOOL.—Established 1837. 
Meridian St. E.B. Erect. 1846. Cost,$13,596,27 

This school was first gathered with for- 
ty pupils, keptina chapel, and was named ° 


for the Hon. Theodore Lyman, fifth Mayor 
of the city in 1834-5. A handsome Li- 
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brary was presented to the school by this 
gentleman, in 1847. The original house 
was built in 1837, and was destroyed by 
fire in January, 1846. The present build- 
ing was erected the same year, upon the 
same site, on the same plan as the Otis, 
and will seat 386 pupils in the main rooms. 
Four rooms on the lowest floor are also oc- 
cupied, each seating 52 pupils,—and three 
rooms in an adjoining building. Albert 
Bowker, previously usher in the Eliot 
School was the only Master, from the 
time of its establishment, till his resigna- 
tion, in December, 1845. In March 1846, 
Mr. Lincoln, then usher in the Brimmer 
School, was elected his successor. The 
school was then re-organized ; from a mix- 
ed school, it was changed to separate 
schools for each sex. Mr. Lincoln took 
charge of the Boys’ School, and Mr. Ord- 
way usherin the school, took charge of the 
Girls’ School. He was subsequently 
elected Master. The schools are in a very 
crowded state, and a new one is demanded, 
in consequence of the rapid imcrease of 
population. Incipient steps have already 
been taken to effect the object. The 
returns give 693 pupils, with an average of 
549. [ Boston Almanac. 


Gditorial. 
EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 


NO. X.—PERSECUTION. 














“Father,” said James, “do you think there 
will ever /be any persecutions in this country ?” 

“Do you mean persecutions on account of 
religion?” said Mr. Williams. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“There will be no legal persecutions’ so 
long as we are urfder our present form of gov- 
ernment, It is impossible to say what may 
take place in the future.” 

“Do you think it probable that there will be 
any persecutions in this country ?” 

“T do not, and yet God may give the people 
over to hardness of heart, in consequence of 
their sins, and infidelity may gain power to 
persecute the followers of Christ. The hu- 
man heart is the same now, that it was years 
ago, when the blood of martyrs flowed so 
freely. The enemies of Christ are now re- 
strained by law and by public opinion from 
manifesting their emnity by acts of violence. 
Circumstances may change, and that enmity 
may have an opportunity to display itself as 
in former days. We hope and trust that the 
Gospel has taken too deep root in this country 
ever to be eradicated. Though wickedness 
abounds in high and in low places, yet there 
are many in the land who fear God and keep 
his commandments, and for the sake of these, 
we believe God will continue to bless the land. 
Have you been reading accounts of persecu- 
tions ?” 

“Yes, sir, I have been reading about the 
Vaudois.” 

“You found the account of the sufferings 
of that people very interesting.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you read any account of the Scottish 
martyrs >” 

“ No, sir, are they interesting ?” 
“ Very much.” 
“ Will father please to tell us about them?” 
said Mary. ii 

“You wish to save yourself the trouble of 
reading,” said James, not very politely. 

“No, I do not; but 1 had much rather hear 
father tell a story than to read it.” 

“Twill tell you,” said Mr. Williams, “ about 
a young lady who was put to death whenshe 
was about eighteen years of age.” 

“ Was she burnt at the stake,” said James. 

“No, when Margaret Wilson was eighteen 


years of age, she and her sister Agnes, who. 


was only thirteen years of age, were obliged 
often to leave their father’s house, and conceal 
themselves in bogs and caves, to escape from 
the persecutors.” 

“ What had they done ?” 

“They had joined the Covenanters, who 
were then the objects of persecution. In the 
year 1685, they went to visit some suffering 
friends, and while thus absent from home, were 
betrayed by one whe pretended to be a friend, 
into theg hands of their enemies. They were 
seized by a party of soldiers, and were put in 
the apartment of the prison appropriated to 
thieves. Efforts were made to induce them to 


abandon what they held to be the truth, but 
in vain. They were steadfast in their adher- 
ence to the principles of the persecuted ones. 
They were, at length, brought to trial, and 
condemned on charges which it was impossi- 
bleshould be true. Agnes, by means of her 
father’s exertions, was released; but he could 
not do anything for Margaret. She was con- 
demned to be tied to a stake, set in the sea, 
when the tide was low, so that as the water , 
rose, she would be drowned. She received 
her sentence with great composure, counting 
it anhour, tosuffer for the cause of Christ. 

The. sentence was carried into execution on 
the 11th of May. A party of soldiers led her 
to the place of execution, where a great num- 
ber of spectators were assembled. A woman 
named McLauchlan was executed at the same 
time. The stake to which this woman was 
fastened was a good way beyond the other. 
It was designed that she should perish first, 
that the youthful martyr might be terrified by 
her sufferings, and be led to conform to the 
wishes of her oppressors. When the water 
flowed over the head of her fellow-martyr, 
Margaret was asked what she thought of the 
death-struggle which was before her eyes. 
She replied, “ What do I see but Christ, in one 
of his members wrestling there! Think you 
that we are the sufferers? No, it is Christ in 
us, for he sends none to warfare on their own 
charges.” 

As the water was slowly rising around her, 
she sung a Psalm, and read the eighth chap- 
ter of Romans, and then prayed. As she was 
praying, the waters covered her. Before she 
was quite dead, they raised her head above the 
water, and waited till she had recovered breath, 
when they required her to renounce the cove- 
nant, as the price of her life. She was asked if 
she would pray for the king; she answered, 
“1 wish the salvation of all men, and the dam- 
nation of none.” When the oath of abjuration 
was offered her, she refused to take it. “I 
will not,” said she, “I am one of Christ’s chil- 
dren, let me go.” She was then thrust down 
into the water again, and soon expired.” J. a. 


“SHORT ALLOWANCE.” 


It often happens with vessels at sea, that 
owing to head winds or rough weather, the 
voyage is longer than was expected, or some- 
times there was not sufficient provisions laid 
in before they started; the consequence of 
these occurrences is, that the Captain has to 
put the sailors and passengers upon what is 
called, “short allowance,” that is, he deals out 
only half or quarter as much meat, bread, or 
water as they were accustomed to. This is 
done, in order that the provisions mey last till 
they get into port ; it is hard for the poor sailors, 
but they have to submit to it. 

Now, something like this, happens to the 
Yourtn’s Companion, in the fall months, every 
year. Many ofthe subscribers neglect to pay 
in advance, according to the terms, and money 
runsshort, or we are put on “ short allowance,” 
before the New Year comes. When any of 
our subscribers find a little printed bill, with 
the Youth’s Companion head-picture on it, in 
their paper, we wish they would consider it as 
saying to them, “ thou art the man” from whom 
we should be happy to hear in the time of our 
necessity. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Holliston, July 5, 1850. 
Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir:—Enclosed is One 
Dollar for the Youth’s Companion, sent to the 
subscriber. Ido not know when the payment 
is due, it having commenced its visits before 
my remembrance. In a June number, under 
the appellation of “ Employment in the City,” 
I read what to me appears, somewhat discour- 
aging to lads rings to go for employment to 
the City. I have long anticipated coming 
there, when my school education should be 
completed. 
I feel a defference and respect, for your 
opinion, therefore if my reasoning is not found- 
upon feasible ground, please direct me. 
First, I am encouraged by the example of six 
eldgy brothers, who, like me, could lay no claim 
“to brilliant talents, to superior advantages, or 
influential friends ;” and secondly, I have been 
early taught habits of industry and economy, 
with the principles of honest integrity, and 
have been, (since I was old enough to read any 
thing,) a constant reader,and lover of the Youth’s 
Companion. C. Ce 


ances from his young friend, “CC. C,.” and need 





only to add for his encouragement, that so long 


[The Editor is happy to hear these assur- 


as he is influenced by the principles of indus- 
try, economy, honesty and integrity, with a dai- 
ly supplication for the blessing of God on his 
endeavers, he may confidently hope for success. 
We would advise him to seek for an employer 
with like principles as his own—to avoid inti- 
macy with young men of immoral habits—to 
get an introduction to a Sabbath School where 
Evangelical doctrines are taught, and punctu- 
ally to attend public worship on the Sabbath. 
These advantages will be found to be salutary 
safeguards against the legion of temptations by 
which he will find himself surrounded, in a 
city where so many young men make ship- 
wreck of faith and a good conscience.) 
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HE SURRENDERS. 


GENERAL Taytonr, President of the United 
States, died July 9th. Before his election to 
the Presidency, he was engaged in several 
wars, and was generally successful in battle. 
He said, in the war with Mexico, “ Gen. Tay- 
lor never surrenders,” This remark passed in- 
to a common saying concerning him. When 
he was proposed as a candidate for the office 
of President, many said he could not be elect- 
ed. But his friends said, “General Taylor 
never surrenders ;” and it was found that so 
many voted for him that he succeeded. But 
after having been in office some more than a 
year, he was taken violently sick, and in less 
than five days, was obliged to surrender to 
death, which was an enemy too powerful for 
him to contend with. And to death all must 
ere long surrender.—Myrtle. 

The New York Mirror, in illustration of the 
firmness of General Taylor’s character, and his 
attachment to the Constitution and the Union, 
says that when, a few days since, a delegation 
waited upon him to remonstrate against his 
liberal position on the slavery question, and to 
talk of diswnion as’ the inevitable consequence 
of the admission of California as a Free State, 
that he uttered these memorable words, ‘* Gen- 
tlemen,” said the President, “if ever the flag 
of disunion is raised within the borders of the 
United States while I occupy this chair, I will 
plant the stars and stripes along side of it, and 
with my own hand strike it down, if not a soul 
comes to my aid south of Mason & Dixon’s line. 
The New York Express says:—The last 
time we saw General Taylor was but a week 
ago, last Saturday, in the grounds adjacent to 
the Presidential mansion, in company with 
Miss Bremer and a group of other ladies, tel- 
ling them of the great delight he always found 
in the society of children. Nothing, he said, 
in our hearing,—nothing so much pleased him 
as their artlessness, their little sports, their 
prattling talk; for it was a picture of human 
nature lovely and innocent, and not yet dark- 
ened by the follies and crimes which more or 
less cloud the succeeding years of man’s exist- 
ence. The old hero pointed to those around 
him witha smiling countenance and a light 
heart, which echoed the sentiment within. In 
a few days—in one short week! how changed. 

— oe 


THE PIOUS MOTHER, 
A pious mother who was:cin the habit of cat- 
echizing her children every Sabbath evening, 
had gathered them about her in the nursery 


* 


who was attending her sick husband, entered 
the room, and seated himself by the bedside. 
For some time he heard the children repeat an- 
swer after answer to the mother’s questions, 
from the Catechism, when at length he inter- 
rupted her with the inquiry, “ Madam, why do 
you teach your children stuff like that?” Fix- 
ing her eyes steadily and seriously on him, she 
replied, ‘ Sir, that it may keep them from skep- 
ticism, and save them, and nourish their souls 
when I am dead—so that through grace they 
meet me in heaven !” Tin aleunion was 81- 
lent and soon left the room, awed and impress- 
ed with her earnestness, and the power of her 
faith. 
a 


PROFANENESS. 


When you hear any one use profane language, 
you will not wrong him if you conclude that 
this is only one of a nest of vipers which he 
carries in his heart ; and although this is the on- 
ly one that now hisses, yet each, in his turn, is 
master of the poor wretch who is giving his 
life-blood to them. 

—_—_——»——_. 


A SCENE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Last year, a new school room was built at 
Lekatlong, and when it was opened, the chil- 
dren walked in procession through the town, 
carrying flags and banners of different colors, 
with suitable mottoes. After this, they had a 
dinner of beef, Indian corn, Kaffir corn, and 


five wooden bowls. Inthe evening, Mr. Hel- 
more sent up a balloon. The people had never 
seen such a thing before; and: you may fancy 
how they gaped and stared, and shouted, when 
they saw itrise up in the air. They said all 





sorts of strange things about it; but perhaps 


for that purpose, when an infidel physician,‘ 


pumpkins, which were served up in seventy-. 


——— 


the strangest was a remark of one of them, who 
bawled out to Mr. Helmore, “ you missionaries 
have deceived us. You never told us where 
you got all your knowledge from. But now 
we know. You have been up to heaven in 
these balloons !”—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


—__—_ 


CHILD LOST AND FOUND. 


At Gloucester, the other day, as we learn 
from Mr. Winchester, the Rev. Mr. Plumb’s 
society had a Sunday School celebratson for 
the children in a grove, about four miles from 
the town, on the line of the railroad, at which, 
after a short time, it was discovered that a 
little girl, six years of age was missing. An 
active search was immediately instituted, which 
continued from ten 0’clock in the morning until 
dark, without avail. The inhabitants now be- 
gan to take a deep interest in the search, and 
the whole town was astir. At about teno’clock 
the joyful sound of the engine whistle announe- 
ed that the search had been effectual. The 
little girl who had created all this turmoil, was 
found fast asleep ‘against the trunk of a tree, 
about a mile from where she was missed. 
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10 YOUNG MEN. 


Don’t rely upon friends. Don’t rely upon the 
good name of your ancestors. Thousands have 
spent the prime 6f life in vain hopes of aids 
from those whom'they cal) friends—and thous- 
ands have starved because they hada rich fa- 
ther. -Rely only upon the good name which is 
made by your own exertions, and know that the 
best friend you can have is an unconquerable 
determination,united with decision of character. 

—_—— 


A NEWSPAPER. 


One of the greatest advantages of a news- 
paper in a family of children is a constant stim- 
ulus, which the facts and statements it contains 
gives to the acquisition of historical, scientific, 
and geographical knowledge. Who, then, 
that is a father, will be so penurious, not to say 
unnatural, as to refuse the tender objects of 
his affections and responsibility, such an im- 
portant aid to their advancement ? 


Poetry. 
MY FATHER BLESSED. ME. 


My father raised his trembling hand, 
And laid it on my head; 

“God bless thee, O my boy, my son,” 
Most tenderly he said. 


He died, and left no gems or gold, 
But still 1 was his heir— 

For that rich blessing which he gave 
Became a fortune rare. 

















Still, in my weary hours of toil 
Toearn my daily bread, 
It frdiene me in thought, to feel 
is hand upon my head. 


Though infant tongues to me have said, 
“ Dear father!” oft since then, 

Yet when I bring the scene to mind, 
I’m but a child again. 
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Old Rover is the finest dog 
That ever ran a race; 

His earso quick, his foot so fleet, 
And such an honest face. 


His eyes are brown as hazlenuts, 
His hair is dark and curly ; 

He seuds along the dewy grass, 
Allin the morning early. 


My re aes in every sport, 
The moment I begin it; 
He’s always ready for a race, 

And always sure to win it. 


At home, abroad, where’er I go, 
There Rover’s sure to be; 

There never was a kinder dog 
Than he has been tome. 


My sister has a singing bird 
Within a cage of wire; 

My cousin George has every toy 
That children can desire ; 


There’s Charley with his story books,— 
He loves to read them over; 

There’s Edward has a rocking horse, 
Whilst I have only Rover. 

Dear Rover! what care I for toys, 
Or birds of brilliant feather, 


Or books? Come here, you little rogue 
You’re worth them altogether. [Flowered 
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